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Tell me. friend, which place you want me to take you to . . .. 

— I want to go to the city of the Messenger, in search 
of the Station of Radiance and the Red Sulphur.' 

Ibn Arabi, 7 he Book of the Journey by Night 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 



This is not just a translation of the book which appeared in French in 1989 
under the title Ibn c Arabi ou La quete du Soufre Rouge, but effectively a second 
edition. The author has modified a number of passages; sometimes new 
material has been added; and what was originally just an index of select 
Arabic terms has been expanded into a full glossary for the convenience of 
readers with no knowledge of the language. As a rule the author's practice of 
omitting the al- prefix in proper names has been adhered to. 

I owe a special debt of gratitude not only to Claude Addas but also to Michel 
Chodkiewicz for their constant help. 



P.K. 
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Foreword 



When, several years ago, I decided to set off on the track of Ibn c ArabI, I was 
aware that the journey would be long and adventurous, and I would not 
have set out at all unless I had been certain at the time that I would find help 
and comfort in the company of other pilgrims. Of those travelling compa- 
nions — of whom there have been so many that it would not be possible to 
mention them all — there are five in particular to whom I owe a special debt: 
Professor Pierre Thillet, who agreed to supervise my thesis: my father Michel 
Chodkiewicz, through whom I discovered the universe of the Shaikh al- 
Akbar while still a child, through whom I came to love him while a teenager 
and understand him as an adult; my husband, who during these years of 
research shared daily in my venture and accepted all the sacrifices it involved; 
my daughter Walaya, who joined up with us in mid-journey to bring us 
‘freshness and peace’; Dominique de Menil, who through her generous 
support and friendly enthusiasm made my work so much easier at a practical 
level. I would have them all know how grateful to them I am. Finally, my 
sister Agnes devoted weeks to the difficult and tiresome task of typing up a 
manuscript which was often virtually illegible. She knows how dear she is to 
me, but I wish also to express a sister’s gratitude. 

Above and beyond these direct sources of assistance I am indebted to the 
lineage — still very much alive — of Ibn c Arabi’s disciples for helping me bring 
this work to completion. Whether famous or unknown, they have ensured 
the transmission and preservation of the legacy of Ibn c Arabi over a period of 
eight centuries. I trust I am not unworthy to inscribe my name in turn in 
their silsila. 

Paris, October 1987 
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Introduction 



Over the past few years the space given by publishers to works on Sufism in 
general and on Ibn c ArabI in particular has grown considerably. This has 
been the case in Arab countries as well as in the West, and has often 
involved the publication of works outside of the more strictly specialised 
series. The number of critical editions, translations and monographs has 
multiplied. 1 A number of different aspects of the teaching of Ibn Arabl — 
called the ‘Shaikh al-Akbar’, ‘Greatest of the Masters’ — have certainly 
benefited from this attention; however, any search in recent bibliographies 
for a work on his life which meets the basic requirements of historical 
research will be in vain. The only work of any extent which is at all 
accessible today remains the study by Asm Palacios in his Islam cristianizado: 
at the beginning of this book, published in Madrid in 1931, he attempted in 
less than a hundred pages to reconstruct the principal stages in the 
terrestrial journey and spiritual path of the author of the Futuhat makkiyya. 
But although Asm was living and writing after both Nicholson and Nyberg, 
he was much more of a pioneer in Ibn Arab! studies than either of them and 
unfortunately, at the time when he produced his Vida de Abenarabi, research 
on the subject of the Shaikh al-Akbar was virtually non-existent. This 
means that he did not have access to all the information now available: I 
refer especially to 0 . Yahia’s History and Classification of the Work of Ibn 
c Arabi, which is the result of a long and patient inventory of the 
manuscripts. Also, many of the monographs that have been devoted to the 
mystical path ( tasawwuf ) during the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Hegira — for example the works of Fritz Meier and Henry Corbin — had not 
yet been written, and inevitably this made it more difficult than it is 
nowadays to situate Ibn c Arabi in his environment. 

As a result, even though the biographical sketch which we owe to the great 
Spanish Islamologist has down to the present time remained the principal 



1. These works are too numerous to be listed here, and are referred to in the bibliography. 
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source used by most writers when referring to Ibn c Arabi’s life, it is largely 
outdated. It should be added that, in addition to these shortcomings for which 
history alone is responsible, there are also serious deficiencies in his work 
which are due to his unfamiliarity with a considerable number of Ibn Arabl's 
own writings and also with the historiographic and hagiographic literature 
composed in the Shaikh al-Akbar’s time or shortly afterwards. In fact Asm 
only used the information preserved in just a few of Ibn c Arabf s works— 
mainly the Futuhat and the Ruh al-quds — and in two compilations of 
considerably later date: the Nafli al-tib by Maqqari (d. 1041/1631) and the 
Shadhardt al-dhahab by Ibn al-Tmad (d. 1089/1678). In other words, on the 
one hand he failed to utilise a large number of internal sources — especially 
the samd c s or ‘reading certificates’ included in Ibn c ArabI’s works which, as 
we will see later, make it possible to retrace and date with precision his travels 
in the East. This is not even to mention the many unpublished treatises by 
Ibn c Arabi which sometimes contain invaluable information about his 
encounters, his journeys and his spiritual experiences. On the other hand he 
failed to exploit external sources which, as well as being of fundamental 
importance, are also readily available: for example the Takmila of Ibn al- 
Abbar (d. 658/1259), published in Madrid as far back as 1888, the c Unwan 
al-diraya by Ghubrinl (d. 704/1304), published in Algiers in 1910, or the 
Tashawwuf ila rijal al-tasawwuf 2 of Yusuf Ibn Yahya al-Tadili id. 627/1230). 
These and other similar documents supply various pieces of information 
about Ibn c ArabI as well as about the men and women who — directly or 
indirectly — played a role in his development. Similarly, it is clear that Asm 
never consulted the Wafi by Safadi (d. 764/1363), the Dhayl c ala kitab al- 
rawdatayn by Abu Shama (d. 665/1268) or the Dhayl mir'at al-zamdn by 
Yunini (d. 7 26/1326). 3 And yet these documents, along with a considerable 
number of others which I will not list here, provide detailed information 
about the reception Ibn c ArabI was given in the East and about his 
companions in Syria. 

For these reasons it is not surprising that even the most superficial exami- 
nation of the Vida de Abenarabi reveals inaccuracies, instances of confusion 
and numerous errors. For example, Asm Palacios states that Ibn c ArabI was 
in Mosul in 601 h, and in Cairo in 60 3. 4 In fact we can now be much more 

2. Although the first critical edition, by A. Faure, was only published in 1954, in Rabat (a 
second edition, by A. Tawflq, was also published in Rabat in 1984), a considerable number of 
manuscripts of the work were in existence and available. 

3. At the time when he was writing Islam cristianizado, these works had to my knowledge not 
yet been published. 

4. Islam cristianizado, pp.85-6. 
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precise: it can be established that in 6 oih Ibn c Arabi also went to Jerusalem: 5 
that in 602 he went to Konya, 6 and then back to Jerusalem 7 before going on 
to Hebron in 602 8 and finally to Cairo in 603. Elsewhere Palacios makes a 
mistake — persistently repeated by later writers, who as a rule merely copy 
his conclusions — regarding the date of Ibn c Arabf s meeting in Konya with 
the Seljuq sultan Kayka'us. ‘Ibn c Arabi‘, he writes, ‘arrived in Konya, capital 
of that part of the Byzantine Empire which had submitted to Islam: it was 
there that the king Kayka'us had ascended to the throne in 607/1210. Word 
of Ibn c ArabI’s fame had reached the court ahead of him, and the king went 
out to meet him in person and welcome him with every possible honour .... 
This period of relative calm allowed Ibn c ArabI to resume his writing and it 
was there, during that year, that he produced two of his works: the Risdlat al- 
anwar and the Kitab mashdhid al-asrar’A Corbin for his part briefly refers to the 
meeting between the king and the Sufi in the following terms: 'Three years 
later, in 607/1210, Ibn Arab! was in the heart of Anatolia, in Konya, where 
the Seljuq sovereign Kayka’us I accorded him a magnificent reception’. 10 In 
fact, however, the Risdlat al-anwdr was written in Konya in 602, not 607: this 
is stated explicitly by Ibn c Arabi himself at the end of the text. 11 As for the 
Kitab mashdhid al-asrar, it was composed in Seville in 590: this also is stated by 
the author, in the very first lines of the work. 12 Finally, the ‘magnificent 
reception’ by Kayka’us cannot possibly have taken place in 60 7H for the 
simple reason that the king only ascended to the throne in 608/1211. 13 It is 
worth noting that neither Palacios nor Corbin gives the slightest reference 
which would help to substantiate the claim that this particular meeting took 
place at that particular date. 

One other fact to be borne in mind is that as a rule Asm simply repeated the 
information contained in the short biography which the Egyptian editor 
appended to the text of the Futuhat, and which is essentially a resume 
of Maqqari’ s Nafli al-tibd 4 Hence for example his account of the famous 
incident in Bougie in 597/1200, when Ibn c ArabI saw himself united with the 
stars and with the letters of the alphabet. In fact, however, this event is 
reported in detail not only by Ghubrinl 15 but also on two separate occasions 

5. Cf. O. Yahia. Histoire et classification de I'aeuvre d'lbn c Arabi. t.F.D.. Damascus T964. 
Repertoire General. §§ 26, 68, 169. 

6. Ibid.. R.G. §§ 2 8. 3 3, 70. 7. Ibid., R.G. §§ 297. Sir, 548. 

8. Ibid.. R.G. § 639, samff § 8. 9. Islam cristianizado. p.89. 

1 o. Henry Corbin, Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn c Arab! , Princeton and London 1969. 
p.69. 

11. 0 . Yahia, R.G. § 33. 12. Ibid.. R.G. § 432. 13. See EP s.v. Kayka'us. 

14. In the 1293 edition which Asm consulted, it is printed at the beginning of the first 
volume; in the Bulaq edition (1329H), at the end of volume IV. 

15. ( Unwdn al-diraya, Algiers edition, 1970, pp. 158-59. 
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by Ibn c ArabI himself. 16 It is the same in the case of the meeting between Ibn 
c ArabI and Suhrawardi at Baghdad: according to Asm ‘he [Ibn c ArabI] arrived 
in 608 at Baghdad, his final destination: his aim was to meet in person a 
certain great Sufi who had opened a school for homiletics and mystical 
exercises in the city. This man was the famous Shihab al-DIn Suhrawardi, 
author of the c A war if al-ma c drif. . .. The biographers relate all the details of 
this initial meeting between the two masters: “They looked at each other in 
silence for a long while, then they parted without saying a word” V 7 
Unfortunately Asm fails to tell us who these biographers were. For his own 
part 0 . Yahia cites Ibn al-Tmad as authority for locating the episode in 
Baghdad in 608. 18 However, the relevant passage in the Shadhardt 19 gives 
neither a place nor a date for the event, which raises the question as to 
whether it took place at all. 

On the other hand Asm Palacios makes no mention whatever of the 
marriage between Ibn c ArabI and the mother of Sadr al-DIn Qunawi, even 
though it is referred to in several Arabic and Persian sources. As a matter of 
fact this event in the private life of the Shaikh al-Akbar was to have very 
important consequences for the diffusion of his thought in the Islamic world. 
On the other hand. Asm concocted — without any supporting evidence 
whatever — a meeting between Ibn c Arabi and Abu Madyan at Bougie in 
590. 20 In fact Ibn c Arabi states explicitly in the Rith 11 that he never 
encountered ‘physically’ the man whom he considered his master par 
excellence. 

Finally, it is important to emphasise the extent to which the reliability of 
the Vida de Abenarabi is compromised by the fact that it is profoundly 
marked — sometimes even disfigured — by its author’s religious prejudice. 
This is already evident in the very title of the work: Islam cristianizado. There 
is no point in dwelling on the offensive expressions (‘mental imbalance’, 
‘pathological case’) which often accompany Ibn c Arab!'s name. 22 However 
irritating they are, they can at least be ignored. To a certain extent this kind of 
prejudice is understandable in the case of a churchman living at the time of 
Asm Palacios: but when it leads him to assert — without any justification 
whatever — that Ibn c ArabI was motivated by a ‘political hatred against the 
Christians’ which made him return to Anatolia in 612 ‘so as to direct the 

if). Ibn c Arabi, Kitdbal-bd , Cairo 1954. pp.10-1 1; Kitab al-kutub. in RasaiJ, Hyderabad 1948, 
P- 49 - I 7- Islam cristianizado. p.91. 18. Histoire et classification, p.98. 

19. Ibn al- c lmad. Shadhardt al-dhahab, Beirut 1979. V, pp. 19 3-94. 

20. Islam cristianizado. p.6o. 

21. Riih, Damascus 1970. §19, p.114; English translation by R.W.J. Austin. Sufis of 
Andalusia, second edition, Sherborne 1988, p.121. 

22. See for example pp. 79. 101, 104-5. 



anti-Christian policy’ of Kayka’us, his bias is something much more serious. 
Interpreting inner states of the soul is one thing; rewriting history is another. 
If Asln had gone to even the slightest trouble to acquaint himself with Near- 
Eastern chronicles for the period of Ibn c Arabi’s lifetime, he would have 
discovered that the policy of Kayka’us was so far from being anti-Christian 
that Muslim writers accused him of colluding with the Franks. 23 

* 

If Asm can to some extent be excused for the shortcomings of his work, 
the same cannot be said for those more recent writers who have tackled the 
subject of Ibn c ArabI’s life. The fact is that they in turn failed to consult the 
works mentioned above even though they had become easily accessible. For 
instance, Ibn c ArabI’s Rasa'il were edited in Hyderabad in 1948, a first critical 
edition of Tadill’s Tashawwuf was produced in 1954, and the majority of 
the Tabaqat have appeared in print starting from 1950. Instead of taking 
the trouble to check Palacios’ assertions, these later writers have simply 
reproduced the errors contained in Islam cristianizado — or, even worse, added 
to them. 24 In this respect Ruspoli's introduction to chapter 1 6 7 of the Futuhat 
is typical. In the four unfortunate pages which he devotes to the life of Ibn 
c ArabI, he manages to invent for him a marriage with Nizam, the inspirer of 
the Tarjuman al-ashwaq , 25 and to have him return to the West after his 
definitive departure for the East in 598. 26 

There is no denying that 0 . Yahia has made a serious effort to achieve 
precision in the chronological table of Ibn c Arab!’s life which he presents at 
the start of his General Index. However, here too one notes a considerable 
number of omissions and inaccuracies. For example, for the year 586/ 1190 
he limits himself to reporting the visit made by Ibn c ArabI to one of the women 
who were his spiritual masters in Marchena; but strangely he fails to point 
out that it was during the same year that Ibn c ArabI went to Cordoba, where 

23. On this subject see S. Humphreys. From Saladin to the Mongols. New York 1977, pp.440- 
41. and below, chapter 9. 

24. I am referring specifically to the introduction by Ruspoli to chapter 167 of the Futuhat 
(L'Alchimie du bonheur parfait. Paris 1981) and to the even more recent introduction by M. Gloton 
to chapter 1 78 of the Futuhat (Traite del' Amour. Paris 1987). Austin, in his introductions to Sufis 
of Andalusia and to his translation of the Fusils al-hikam {The Bezels of Wisdom, London 1980) 
presents a biographical summary that is much more precise and contains far fewer mistakes: he 
also took the trouble to follow up the references to Ibn c Arabi's masters in the Takmila. Even so, 
we will see that at times he made the error of relying on Asin’s assertions without checking 
whether they were correct. 

25. L’Alchimie du bonheur parfait, p.r 3. 

26. Ibid,: 'During those years ( 1210-24) Ibn c Arabi remained settled for most of the time in 
Anatolia while continuing to travel between Mecca, Egypt, the Maghreb and Tunisia’. 
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a decisive event in his spiritual destiny occurred. In fact this piece of 
information is given in a famous passage of the Fusils al-hikam . 27 Similarly, he 
omits to mention that in 595/1198 the Shaikh al-Akbar returned to 
Cordoba, where he attended the funeral of Averroes which he describes in the 
FutCihat: 2H or that on the 12th ofjumada 599/1202 he went to Taif where, as 
he tells us at the start of the Hilyat al-abdal , 29 he meditated at Ibn c Abbas’ 
grave. And one learns with astonishment that in 598 Ibn c Arabi stopped off in 
Casablanca — even though the city which bears this name was only built in 
the eighteenth century. 30 

* 

This all goes to show that at the present time no dependable and detailed 
study of Ibn c Arabi’s life is available in a Western language. Those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to cope with the subtleties of Arabic are left with 
the option of referring to the Arab sources, either ancient or modern; they are 
then faced with a choice between two different kinds of document, or more 
precisely between two different types of information. On the one hand there 
are the details provided by the entries — often brief, always lifeless— in the 
tabaqdt, those vast biographical dictionaries in which the author confidently 
sums up a whole lifetime in a few lines. Boring and dull, these curricula vitae 
are all very much the same and are repeated from writer to writer, century to 
century: names, first names, surnames, masters, travels, writings. To spare 
oneself the labour one could simply refer, like Asm, to the Nafh al-tib — a work 
in which its author meticulously noted down and assembled most of the 
entries referring to Ibn c Arabi which existed in his time. 3 ' But Maqqari was no 
different from many other Arabic compilers in his disregard for historical 
truth; what is more, he was a fervent supporter of Ibn c Arabi. As a result, he 
reproduced a number of fairly incredible anecdotal stories which, as we will 
see when we come to examine them, very probably derive from Fayruzabadi 
(d. 817/1414). 

The second type of document consists of hagiographical writings. For 
example, there are a few rather fine pages at the start of al-Oarl al-Baghdadl’s 
Mandqib Ibn c ArabP 2 which present a summary of Ibn c Arabi’s life in the same 
kind of anecdotal style which Farid al-Din c Attar used in his Tadhkirat 
al-awliya. But the author does not stop there. Keen to rally his reader to 

27. Fusus al-hikam, ed. AfifI, Beirut 1980, 1 , p.i 10. 

28. Futuhat. Buiaq edition, i 329H, I, p.154. 

29. Hilyat al-abdal, in Rasa il, p.i. 30. See El 2 s.v. Dar al-Bayda'. 

31. Maqqari. Nafh al-tib. Beirut 1388/1968. II. pp. 161-84. 

32. Al-Durr al-thamin fi mandqib Muhyi 1 -Din, Beirut 1959 (henceforth referred to as Mandqib 
Ibn c Arabi ). 

6 
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the cause of the Shaikh al-Akbar — for whom he expresses a profound 
veneration— he goes to great lengths to demonstrate that there were c ulama 
or theologians with the very best of reputations, and hardly likely to raise any 
suspicions as to their orthodoxy, who acknowledged Ibn c ArabI's sainthood. 
To achieve this he simply puts into their mouths statements which they never 
made. So, for instance, Dhahabl's sober assertion that Ibn c ArabI was ‘the 
model for those who teach the Oneness of Being’ is transformed in the 
Mandqib into ‘the shaikh, the ascetic, the imam, the saint, the ocean of 
truths. . .’! 33 This kind of golden legend was then perpetuated in later 
centuries by Sha c rani 34 and, to a lesser degree, by Maqqari. 

What is true of some of Ibn c Arabi’s supporters is also true of virtually all his 
opponents. They too were not bothered with scruples. Both sides were 
writing ad maiorem Dei gloriam and piously relegated historical truth to its 
proper place. For example DhahabI does not think twice about reporting that 
Ibn c Arabi had married a jinn who used to beat him black and blue. 35 Others, 
not quite so prone to such flights of fantasy, asserted that he had perverse 
sexual habits 36 — an accusation which admittedly is hurled at anyone who is 
open to suspicion of heresy in the eyes of the Doctors of the Law. 

During the last decade Shaikh Mahmud Ghurab of Damascus has gone to 
considerable lengths to make Ibn c Arabi better known to the Arab world. He 
has published ten or so different works which assemble various texts of Ibn 
c ArabI according to theme: ‘the Imaginal World’, 'the Perfect Man’, and so 
on. One of these monographs, published in Damascus in 1983, is called The 
Life of Ibn ’Arabi according to Ibn ‘-Arabi . 37 Faithful to the method he has laid 
down for himself, the author simply reproduces one after another various 
texts (extracted only from printed works of Ibn c ArabI: he makes no use of 
manuscripts) in which the Shaikh al-Akbar speaks in the first person. This 
anthology could be genuinely useful, but unfortunately Mahmud Ghurab 
fails to give the references for this patchwork of quotations. In the case of a 
literary output as vast as Ibn c Arabi’s — adding up to thousands of pages — 
this is, to say the least, inconvenient. 

* 

33 - Ibid., p. 38. The editor of the Mandqib. Dr Salah al-DIn Munajjid, took the trouble to cite 
the original text of Dhahabi which al-Qarl al-Baghdadi claims to be quoting. It was recorded by 
Yafii (cf. Mir' at al-janan. 13 38 edition. IV, p. 1 ool and no doubt derives from Dhahabl's Ta’rikh al- 
islam, although I have not been able to confirm this. The same kind of falsification occurs in the 
case of Ibn Kathir’s biographical note in the Bidaya (cf. Mandqib Ibn c Arabi, p.36). 

34 - bha rani. al-Yawdqit wa 1 -jawdhir, Cairo 1369, ad init. : al-Tabaqat al-kubra, I, p.188. 

35 - Dhahabi, Mizan al-i c tiddl, Beirut 1963. Ill, p.659. 

36. See for example Safadi, al-Wafi bi 1 -wafayat, Wiesbaden 1981, IV, p.i 74. 

37. This is a free translation of the original title ( Ibn c Arabi: tarjamat haydtihi min kaldmihi, 
Damascus 1983). 
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All in all, any contemporary reader of Ibn c ArabI who would like to consult a 
biography of him is — even if he happens to know Arabic — faced with only 
two options. Either there is the study by Asm Palacios, which apart from its 
major deficiencies is also extremely prejudiced, or there are the frequently 
fantastic stories told by the Arab biographers which, depending on the 
author’s bias, provide a vast wealth of either fabricated anecdotes or pious 
defamation. This is, to say the very least, a highly paradoxical situation when 
one considers on the one hand the immense significance (acknowledged even 
by his detractors) of Ibn c Arabi and his school in the history of Sufism, and 
when on the other hand one notes how the number of studies and 
translations in these areas keeps increasing from year to year. It was no doubt 
presumptuous to try to set matters right, but that is the task I have set myself 
in this book. To study the Greatest of the Masters as if he was just a brilliant 
metaphysician, without any roots, without a history of his own, without a 
homeland, is to risk failing to interpret correctly the nuances of a way of 
thinking which is inseparable from his personal experience. Certainly he was 
destined to fulfil an eminent function in the subsequent history of Sufism, 
both as a major point of reference in matters of doctrine and, less overtly, as 
source of a spiritual influx which even today is not exhausted. But this 
function, which is illustrated and encapsulated in his title 'Seal of Muhamma- 
dan Sainthood’, is not something which can be understood in some nebulous 
void unpeopled by men and women and devoid of any points of reference 
in space or time. Ibn c Arabi’s companions are not just walk-on parts, his 
contemporaries were not just onlookers, the countries which he lived in were 
more than theatrical backdrops, and the events he experienced were for him 
far more than the simple reversals in a dramatic plot. In this respect all the 
biographies of Ibn c ArabI which were mentioned earlier share one major 
shortcoming. Not once do they try to delineate the cultural, social and 
political landscape in which his destiny unfolded, and never do they attempt 
to evoke the epoch, so rich and sumptuous but also so grave, into which he 
was born and in which he died: the era of the Reconquista in the West, the era 
of the Crusades and soon afterwards of the Mongol invasions in the East. It is 
quite true that works written about this period are extremely inadequate. 
Even today there is still no study which deals specifically with the Andalusia 
of Ibn c Arabi’s time — that is, with Andalusia under the Almohads. This 
means that anyone interested in discovering information which could help 
to shed light on Andalusian society during that period is obliged to consult 
the historiographical works written at the time. However, history as it was 
conceived of then is something very different from the discipline which bears 
the name today. Any attempt to find details about the living conditions of the 
general population in, say, Ibn al-Abbar’s Takmila or Ibn Tdharl’s Bcvjan al- 
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mughrib is totally in vain. Their concern was not with writing history in the 
way this is understood today — let alone with sociology. Their aim was to 
transmit a very specific type of information regarding the key figures and the 
political and military events which in one way or another characterised their 
century. 

The East under the Ayyubids is slightly better documented. The studies by 
C. Cahen, E. Sivan and S. Humphreys carefully document the Ayyubid 
system of government and its interactions with the Christian world. The 
doctoral thesis defended by L. Pouzet in 1981 assembles the historical data 
concerning religious life in Damascus during the seventh/thirteenth century. 
More recently, D. Gril’s edition and translation of a seventh-century 
hagiographical text 58 provides invaluable information about the Sufi circles 
which existed in Egypt at that time. But a great deal still remains to be done, 
and I venture to express the hope that this book will contribute towards a 
better understanding of a period which witnessed such major upheavals in 
the Islamic world. 

* 

My aim is essentially biographical. In the first instance it consists of retracing 
Ibn c Arabf s spiritual and intellectual journey while, wherever possible, 
situating this journey firmly in the religious and historical context of the 
time. Within this framework there could be no question of undertaking a 
detailed analysis of Ibn c ArabI’s doctrine and teaching. My intention has been 
much more modest: to contribute a little to clarifying the origin of his 
teachings and also to emphasise how closely they are related to the states 
(ahwal) and ‘stations’ (maqamat) which he experienced, as well as to an 
already lengthy tradition which he inherited and in turn transmitted. 
Besides, the principal themes of his thought have already been the subject of 
meticulous examination for a number of decades. There is no need to go back 
as far as Nyberg or Asm: one has only to think of the work done by Corbin and 
Izutsu (and more recently by another Japanese scholar, Masataka Takeshita), 
or of the penetrating commentaries by Michel Valsan which accompany his 
translations, to gain an idea of the number of publications which have been 
devoted to deciphering the corpus of Ibn c Arabi’s writings — although of 
course this is not to say that the deciphering is even nearly complete. And yet 
for obvious reasons it has proved impossible to confine myself to simply citing 
these studies; frequently I found it essential to refer in passing to the main 
ideas which run through Ibn c Arabi’s work, although I make no claim to 
have done so exhaustively. 

38. La Risala de Safial-Din Ibn Abi I-Mansur: biographies de maitres spirituels connuspar un cheikh 
i gyptien du VU e /XlIl c siecle, introduced, edited and translated by Denis Gril, I.F.A.O. 1986. 
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‘I only speak of what I taste,' states the author of the Futuhat , 39 In a sense 
his entire work is nothing but the record of his inner experience: visions, 
dialogues with the dead, ascensions, mysterious encounters in the ‘Imaginal 
World’ ( c dlam al-khaydl), miraculous journeys in the celestial spheres. 
Whether they are a psychopath’s fantasies, as Asm Palacios believed, or 
genuine spiritual perceptions as Corbin claimed, the fact is that for Ibn c Arabi 
they were not only as real but much more real than the Andalusian earth on 
which he walked as a child. Everyone who devotes himself to studying the 
Shaikh al-Akbar — whether as a biographer or as a historian of ideas — must 
take this into account. 

* 

‘It takes a saint to understand a saint,’ wrote Julien Green about Francis 
of Assisi. 4 " Indeed I make no claim to have understood — let alone made 
understandable — that elusive figure whose existence I will be describing. 
Many enigmas remain. In saying this I have in mind not so much those 
historical riddles for which some document, lost today, may tomorrow 
provide the answer, as those illuminations for which we can record both date 
and place but without being able to share in their light. I have in mind those 
contradictions which no doubt resolve themselves sub specie aeternitatis, but 
which from the terrestrial point of view remain unsolved; those certainties 
that are inaccessible to the reason of mortals, and the privilege of the 
muhaqqiqun or realisers of the truth. To the best of my ability I have followed 
Ibn c ArabI down those strange trails that are not always contained within the 
four points of the compass. During the course of this journey one can 
sometimes feel one has lost one’s way; sometimes one can feel a prisoner in a 
labyrinth from which there is no way out. But the Shaikh al-Akbar asserts 
that ‘all paths are circular’, 4 ' which among other things means that the 
journey which the reader is about to embark on will lead him back to himself. 

39. Fut., II, p.24: see also Fut., IV. p.75. 

40. Julien Green. Fr'ere Francois, Paris 1982, p.86. 

41. Fut., Ill, p.65; Risdlat al-anwdr, p.12. 
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‘ANDALUSIA BELONGS TO GOD’ 

‘You who live in Al-Andalus, with its waters, its shade, its rivers, trees— how 
blessed you are! 

The Garden of Bliss is nowhere else than in your country, and if it was possible for 
me to choose between them it would be your country 1 would choose. 

Don’t be afraid of going to Hell tomorrow: whoever has known Paradise will never 
enter Gehenna.’ 1 

C ountless poets have sung the charms of the Andalusian countryside, 
with its green gardens, its rivers, its flowers, its fragrances and scents; 
these verses by Ibn Khafaja (d. 533/1 139) are f ar fr° m unique . 2 Andalusia, 
land of enchantment, land of Paradise— the native Arabic literature abounds 
with these enthusiastic eulogies. ‘Andalusia and everything in it belongs to 
God’, another poet declaims . 3 From statements such as these to making the 
prophet Muhammad say what he never said is just a small step; the 
Andalusians took that step by piously inventing some hadlths. After my 
death a peninsula will be conquered in the West; its name is Andalusia. 
Whoever lives there will live in a state of blessedness; whoever dies there will 
die a martyr . . ,.’ 4 Or again: ‘God spread out the Earth before me and I was 

1. Ibn Khafaja. Diwan. Bulaq edition, p.72. 

2. See further Henri Peres, Poesie andalouse en arabe classique au X e siecle, Paris 1 937 ’ chapters 
2, 3 and 4. 

3. Dhikr bilad al-andalus li mu c allif majhiil. ed. and trans. L. Molina, Madrid 1983, I, p.12 
(Arabic text) and II, p.19 (Spanish translation). 

4 - This hadith is cited by Zuhri (6th/i 2th century) in his Kitab al-jaghrdfiya, ed. M. Hadj Sadok 
in B.E.O.. Damascus 1968, XXI, p.226. and in Dhikr. I. p.16 and II, p.22; he does not. however, 
vouch for its authenticity. The anonymous author of the Dhikr also quotes another twenty or so 
'hadiths': but he gives no chain of transmitters ( isnad ) and simply refers indiscriminately to Ibn 
Bashkuwal, Muslim and so forth. On the fabrication and dissemination of this type of hadith. 
extolling the virtues ( fadail ) of towns and cities which did not even exist in the time of the 
Prophet, see I. Goldziher, Ftud.es sur la tradition islamique. Paris 1984. pp.i 5 . 3 ~ 57 - 
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